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THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION AT INDIANAPOLIS 

INDIANAPOLIS is not a great university centre, though it has a 
good suburban college and excellent schools. Though a pleasant 
and hospitable city, it has not much distinguished architecture nor 
many impressive " sights ". It presented little to divert the mind 
of the historical student from the sessions and the company of his 
colleagues, nor was that mind distracted (while enlarged) by the 
simultaneous meetings of non-historical societies. On the other 
hand, Indianapolis is a railroad centre conveniently reached from a 
great region abounding in members of the historical fraternity, and 
the hotel chosen as headquarters was so well arranged as to give 
every opportunity both for sessions and for sociability. Accord- 
ingly, the number of members registered was unusually large, 290, 
and by general agreement the convention was more than usually 
successful. The presence of large numbers of the younger men and 
women was especially observed. 

The credit for all this success belongs primarily to the Committee 
of Local Arrangements, of which Mr. Calvin Kendall was chairman 
and Professor Christopher B. Coleman of Butler College secretary, 
and to the Committee on the Programme, Professor Evarts B. 
Greene of the University of Illinois chairman. But cordial appre- 
ciation is also due, for additional pleasures, to those hospitable citi- 
zens of Indianapolis who provided the agreeable reception at the John 
Herron Art Institute and the " smoker " at the University Club, to 
Mrs. E. C. Atkins, who received the ladies on one of the afternoons, 
and to the three clubs which threw open their doors to the visitors. 
There was also a subscription luncheon, with speaking, on the last 
day, and a variety of informal breakfasts of those who had been 
trained at the same university or were interested in the same branch 
of historical work. Noteworthy among similar occasions was a 
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dinner given in honor of Professor Frederick J. Turner, president 
of the Association, by his former pupils at the University of Wis- 
consin, who marked the occasion by the presentation of a volume of 
historical studies, Essays in American History, dedicated to Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner, of which any teacher might well be proud. 

It must be noted, as a further mark of the success of the meet- 
ing, that nearly all the practical conferences of workers in special 
fields were attended by increased numbers and characterized by 
interesting proceedings and, in some cases, valuable permanent 
results. 

The economists and the students of political science held their 
meeting this year in St. Louis. The allied societies which met with 
the American Historical Association were bodies whose interest is 
likewise in history — the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
the Ohio Valley Historical Association, and the North Central 
History Teachers' Association. Sessions of these bodies preceded 
that of the national organization. Tuesday evening, December 27, 
was occupied with a joint session of the first two. A business meet- 
ing on the afternoon preceding had been devoted mainly to a dis- 
cussion of propositions for their union. For the present, the view 
that the Ohio Valley Historical Association had a distinct sphere 
of usefulness in which it could not be wholly replaced by the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association so far prevailed that further 
consideration of the proposed union was postponed for a year. 

In the joint session held in the evening Professor Orin G. Libby 
of the University of North Dakota read a paper entitled New Light 
on the Explorations of the Verendrye. He placed the Verendrye 
family — father and sons — in a class with La Salle and with Lewis 
and Clark in respect to the wide sweep of their explorations in the 
regions about the upper valley of the Missouri River, extending as 
far west as the Rocky Mountains, and he discussed the elder Veren- 
drye's discovery of various tribes of Indians unknown to the world 
before his explorations. 1 Professor Clarence W. Alvord of the 
University of Illinois followed Professor Libby with a description 
of Verendrye's discovery of the tribes of Indians about Lake 
Winnipeg. 

Professor Isaac J. Cox of the University of Cincinnati read the 
second paper of this session, on the American Intervention in West 

1 Professor Libby's paper will be printed in the Proceedings of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association. Professor Cox's, the next mentioned, will appear 
in this journal. Of formal papers mentioned in this article without note of publi- 
cation in any journal, it may be expected that the greater number will be printed 
in the Annual Report of the Association for 1910. 
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Florida. Although Mr. Henry Adams, Mr. Fuller, and Admiral 
Chadwick have depicted the diplomatic controversies in which West 
Florida was involved, and Professor McMaster has given something 
of a picture of local affairs in that district preceding the revolt of 
its inhabitants and the American intervention, yet in all accounts so 
far, Mr. Cox maintained, the diplomacy in Europe and in Wash- 
ington and the local events in West Florida appear as distinct move- 
ments lacking in visible purpose and connection. He put forward, 
as the connecting link joining the two and completing the picture of 
American intervention, the correspondence of Governor Claiborne 
of Orleans Territory and Governor Holmes of Mississippi Terri- 
tory, the former giving the best notion of those various frontier 
movements which rendered the absorption of the territory by the 
United States inevitable, the latter giving the inner history of the 
transactions leading immediately to American intervention. With 
the aid of these sources, essential yet not heretofore extensively used 
in any account of the episode, and with other documentary material, 
Mr. Cox described the movements of 1810 and 181 1 which ended 
in the occupation of the Baton Rouge district by Governor Claiborne 
assisted by Governor Holmes. The emphasis was placed upon the 
position of Governor Holmes, his attitude toward events occurring 
in West Florida, his relations with the leaders in these events, his 
reports to the American government, and his precautions toward 
insuring the tranquillity of the Mississippi Territory and toward 
giving moral support to the West Florida insurgents. The later 
attitude of the United States, in the executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial departments of its government, with respect to justification of 
the movement, was also delineated. 

In discussing the paper, Professor Frederic A. Ogg of Simmons 
College raised the question whether the administration of President 
Madison had not been censured with too much severity by reason 
of its actions with regard to West Florida in 1810 and 181 1. Aban- 
doning the ground that West Florida was rightfully a part of the 
Louisiana Purchase he dwelt upon the hopeless decay of Spanish 
authority in the district, upon the influx between 1800 and 1810 of 
an American population which by the latter date dominated the dis- 
trict, upon the fact that if there were to be any change of status 
annexation to the United States was the solution most expedient 
for all concerned, and upon the reality of the reasons for apprehen- 
sion lest West Florida be acquired by France or by Great Britain. 
Dr. Dunbar Rowland, director of the Department of Archives and 
History in Mississippi, speaking upon the basis of materials in the 
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archives of that state, defended the action of the United States on 
similar grounds. 2 

Professor Archer B. Hulbert of Marietta College, in a paper 
entitled A Century of Steamboat Navigation on the Ohio, set forth 
with emphasis the developments in industrial and social history 
which had flowed from the launching of the Orleans at Pittsburgh 
in March, 1811, the first steamboat to be operated upon the Ohio 
River, and argued for a worthy celebration next spring of the cen- 
tennial anniversary of so great an event. He proposed mechanical, 
economic, and historical features of the celebration, and the enlisting 
of various public bodies in co-operative endeavor toward a fitting 
commemoration. 

Professor R. B. Way of Indiana University, in discussion of the 
paper, enlarged upon the widte range of historical investigation which 
such a centennial should evoke and urged that the general history 
of transportation in the Mississippi Valley, the history of westward 
migration before and during the period of the steamboat, the devel- 
opment of corporations, the contests for trade, and many other 
aspects of the life of the West should be extensively treated in con- 
nection with the celebration. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of the Ohio Valley 
Historical Association definite action was taken assuring a celebra- 
tion at Pittsburgh and elsewhere in the latter part of September, 
191 1. The Fulton-Livingston steamboat Orleans, launched at Pitts- 
burgh in March, 181 1, made a trip to New Orleans in the following 
September under command of Captain N. J. Roosevelt, a grand- 
uncle of Colonel Theodore Roosevelt. A Pittsburgh committee will 
reproduce the steamboat, with the intention that it shall repeat the 
voyage made by the original boat, halting at the places where it 
visited, and giving opportunity for various historical exercises, 
beginning with suitable addresses at Pittsburgh itself. 

The Wednesday morning was occupied with a session devoted 
to the teaching of history and civics, held chiefly under the auspices 
of the North Central History Teachers' Association and with Pro- 
fessor James A. Woodburn of Indiana University as chairman. 
Miss Lucy M. Salmon, professor in Vassar College, spoke on the 
Evolution of the Teacher, urging as the main suggestion that the 
teacher must be a producer in order to prevent arrest of his own 
development, to be able to train his pupils to produce, and to do his 
duty toward his profession and toward future times. Therefore, 

2 The papers of Professor Ogg and Dr. Rowland, and that of Professor 
Hulbert which followed, will be printed in the Proceedings of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association. 
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educational authorities should encourage productivity by providing 
for the sabbatical year, by establishing fellowships for research open 
to the teachers of the community, and by encouraging teachers to 
avail themselves of fellowships offered by universities, while the 
teacher must do his part to create an intelligent public opinion in 
respect to these things. 3 

Professor Andrew C. McLaughlin of the University of Chicago^ 
speaking upon the question Is Government Teachable in the Schools, 
advised especially that civil government should be made concrete to 
the student's mind, commented on the lack of appliances and illus- 
trative material which now impoverishes the teaching on the subject, 
and discussed the question whether certain important features of 
civil government — the influence of personal forces, including the 
boss, the actual methods of political parties, the darker side of our 
political life — could be instructively taught without implanting dis- 
couraging views in the pupils' minds. He believed that civil gov- 
ernment and history should be taught together. 

Mr. Arthur W. Dunn, civic secretary of the City Club of Phila- 
delphia, spoke upon Local History and the City Community as 
means for the teaching of civics, laying emphasis upon the superior 
appeal which interest in the local community might make to the 
youthful mind, and the opportunity thus afforded for developing 
citizenship of good quality. Mr. Frank P. Goodwin of the Wood- 
ward High School in Cincinnati showed how the Cincinnati public 
schools were using the local history of Cincinnati and the Ohio 
Valley as part of the regular course in American history, making 
more concrete the course of the national development and giving a 
broader significance to that of the local growth.* Miss Flora Swan 
of Indianapolis, with a class from the eighth grade in one of the 
Indianapolis public schools, illustrated methods by conducting pub- 
licly a class in civics. 

The proceedings peculiar to the American Historical Associa- 
tion proper began with a group of conferences held on Wednesday 
afternoon — a conference in Ancient History, another in Modern 
European History, another in American Diplomatic History with 
special reference to Latin-American relations, and the fourth the 
usual annual conference of State and Local Historical Societies. 
These conferences, according to a procedure now settled as inevi- 
table, were held simultaneously. That on Ancient History was 

3 This paper will be printed by the North Central History Teachers' 
Association. 

* These two papers were printed in the History Teachers' Magazine for March. 
The February number of that magazine contained an excellent account of the 
whole meeting. 
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attended by about one hundred persons. Noteworthy among the 
facts encouraging to the teacher of ancient history which were 
brought forward in the opening address by the chairman of the con- 
ference, Mr. Henry B. Wright of Yale University, was the state- 
ment that, out of 283 colleges and universities replying to a ques- 
tionary, only 39 responded that ancient history was not taught at 
all within their walls, 81 that it was taught by the departments of 
philology (which ten years ago nearly monopolized it), while in 
163 ancient history is now taught by members of the historical 
department. A helpful feature of the procedure of this conference 
was that printed outlines of the papers read were provided for those 
attending. 

The first paper, by Professor Robert W. Rogers of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, dealt with the Western Campaigns of Sennacherib, 
using as sources the inscriptions of that monarch and especially the 
so-called Taylor cylinder, the newly published fragmentary text of 
Scheil and Ungnad, and the Biblical sources, and arguing that these 
authorities sustain best the theory of two western campaigns rather 
than one. 

After a paper by Professor Henry A. Sill of Cornell University, 
entitled Niebuhr, 1810-1910, written apropos of the one hundredth 
anniversary of Niebuhr's appointment as professor at Berlin, Pro- 
fessor R. F. Scholz of the University of California discoursed on 
Some Aspects of Roman Imperialism. The aspects to which he 
adverted were chiefly the spread of the municipal system in Italy 
and in the provinces, with the evolution of a uniform municipal type 
(the decurionate) and of municipal law, and on the other hand the 
growth of the great estates and the feudalization of Italy and of the 
provinces. The relations of the two processes to each other and to 
the spread of Roman citizenship and the Edict of Caracalla were 
traced. 

Finally, in a paper on the Monument of Ancyra, which will be 
printed in a later number of this journal, Professor W. L. Wester- 
mann of Wisconsin attempted to define the political motive lying 
behind the form and manner of publication of the Res Gestae of 
Augustus. He approached the problem through internal evidence, 
such as that of the significant omission of certain names and the 
partial avoidance of the term respublica, and through such external 
evidences as are afforded by our knowledge of the weakness of the 
succession to the principate, the unpopularity of Tiberius, and the 
use made of the document by publication after the death of Augustus. 
He thought it might safely be said that the endeavor to secure 
inheritance of the power in the family of Augustus was at least one 
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motive which played a part in the composition and publication of 
the document. The paper was discussed by Messrs. Scholz, Sill, 
and Wright in the light of Kornemann's theories. 

In the conference on Modern European History, over which 
Professor Guy S. Ford of Illinois presided, the general topic was 
European History as a Field for American Historical Work. The 
discussion was opened with a paper by Professor Charles M. 
Andrews of Yale on the Doctor's Dissertation in European History. 5 
The paper dealt with some of the advantages and disadvantages 
which accompany the efforts of American students in handling sub- 
jects for doctoral dissertations selected from that field. The mani- 
fest advantages concerned the professional and intellectual expan- 
sion of the individual ; the disadvantages, the difficulties of distance, 
expense, and similar practical considerations, and above all of lan- 
guage and of unfamiliarity with the traditions and temperament of 
another people. The want of adequate guides and seminaries was 
pointed out and the greater complexity of the subject was consid- 
ered at length. The speaker discussed the differences that exist 
between the materials and methods for modern as contrasted with 
medieval history and the nature of the qualifications demanded of 
the student specializing in the modern field. He endeavored to 
ascertain the causes for the greater complexity of the documentary 
material for modern history, discussing their nature, their where- 
abouts whether in print or in manuscript, and the conditions under 
which documents in archive depositories are to be used. Attention 
was called to the growing importance of a knowledge of archives 
and of archive regulations in the countries of Europe and to some 
of the differences prevailing in the theory and practice adopted. In 
conclusion, Mr. Andrews said that " to the student able and equipped 
to invade the archives of another country than his own the advan- 
tages to himself and to his profession are so marked and the results 
likely to be so fruitful that it is eminently desirable for the graduate 
departments of our American universities to encourage such inva- 
sion whenever and wherever it is possible to do so." 

In discussing Professor Andrews's paper, the piece de resistance 
of the conference, Professor Archibald C. Coolidge of Harvard, 
after admitting and to some extent dwelling upon some of the lin- 
guistic and pecuniary difficulties that beset the student of modern 
European history, and the need of more laborious preparation for 
tasks in that field, showed that on the other hand there were com- 
pensations, and that the very difficulties to be encountered were of 
a nature to stimulate the more ambitious mind. It should also be 

5 Printed in the April number of the History Teachers' Magazine. 
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remembered that America owes something to the cause of general 
historical scholarship and that it is highly desirable that a certain 
proportion of the work in European history should be done by 
Americans. Professor John M. Vincent of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, while likewise admitting the difficulties which had been set 
forth, called attention to the considerable number of fields of research 
in which printed materials abound and in which therefore some of 
the difficulties are reduced. Professor James W. Thompson of the 
University of Chicago, while agreeing in the main with Professor 
Andrews's conclusions, took issue with him as to the relative value 
of medieval and modern history, expressing some doubt as to whether 
modern history required greater ability to combine and construct, 
and held that training in critical work in the medieval field might 
develop properly the young mind for work in modern history. He 
suggested a number of open fields for historical investigation, and 
expressed the belief that the immediate future would see much 
greater attention paid to topics in the psychological interpretation of 
history. Professor Fred M. Fling of the University of Nebraska, 
agreeing that American scholars must of necessity engage in research 
work in modern European history, laid emphasis upon the need of 
beginning their critical training in their undergraduate years by inten- 
sive work in the original sources. Professor Frank M. Anderson 
of the University of Minnesota suggested that much of the difficulty 
incident to the thesis in modern history could be lessened by select- 
ing subjects which ran into both American and European history, 
and expressed the hope that American universities might some time 
so arrange that there should be each year in Paris an American 
professor of modern history somewhat familiar with the archives 
of that city, who might assist American students occupied with 
researches there. 

In order to secure continuity in the work of the Modern History 
Conference a committee was appointed, consisting of Professors 
Vincent and Thompson, to consider the matter and to confer with 
a similar committee to be appointed by the conference in Medieval 
History. 

The third conference, that on American Diplomatic History, was 
presided over by Professor James A. James of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. The opening paper, by Professor Joseph Schafer of the 
University of Oregon, on George Canning's policy respecting the 
Oregon boundary question, is represented in the pages of this journal 
by parts of the article which he contributed to our last number. 
Upon the basis of correspondence preserved in the archives of our 
Department of State, Professor James M. Callahan of the Univer- 
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sity of West Virginia displayed the Mexican Policy of Southern 
Leaders on the Eve of the Civil War. James Gadsden, before his 
negotiations for territory were completed in 1853, was sent confi- 
dential instructions authorizing him to purchase Lower California 
and the entire region beyond the Rio Grande to the watershed and 
to 32 N. lat. on the Gulf of California. Negotiations were renewed 
under President Buchanan through John Forsyth and Robert M. 
McLane for the acquisition of additional territory in this region, 
an acquisition which under the influence of Southern leaders was 
regarded as the most satisfactory solution of the Mexican problem 
short of an American protectorate. Unsuccessful in this effort, the 
administration set itself to secure concessions as to transit across 
Mexico and as to direct intervention for enforcing treaty stipula- 
tions. The treaty which was finally signed on this basis was delayed 
in the Senate, and finally the Secession movement and the beginning 
of the Civil War made its ratification impossible, taking from the 
Senate almost all the members who had voted for it. 

In remarks upon Trade and Diplomacy between the United States 
and Latin America, Mr. Joseph H. Sears of New York City de- 
scribed the lack of facilities for transportation and banking, the 
indifference of North Americans to Latin-American customs of 
trade and life, and the manner in which similar ignorance has hin- 
dered success in diplomatic relations. Mr. Albert Hale of the Pan- 
American Union followed along similar lines but thought the situa- 
tion improving, and called attention to the interesting field of 
historical research which certain phases of Latin America presented. 
Dr. Don E. Smith of the University of California suggested a school 
or institute of Latin-American historical studies in Mexico, anal- 
ogous to the American schools in Athens and Rome. Other univer- 
sity teachers described the development of diplomatic history in 
their curricula. A committee was appointed to arrange, if practi- 
cable, for a similar conference at the next meeting of the Association. 

The fourth of the conferences, that of State and Local His- 
torical Societies, on Wednesday afternoon, presided over by Mr. 
Clarence M. Burton of Detroit, was attended by about forty persons, 
representing nearly that number of organizations. Dr. Dunbar 
Rowland reported on behalf of the Committee on Co-operation 
among Historical Societies and Departments respecting the prepa- 
ration of a calendar of the documents in the French archives con- 
cerning the Mississippi Valley. Active work on that calendar was 
commenced in November, 1909, and has advanced to as great an 
extent as is possible under the system of employing but a moderate 
number of assistants in order that their work may be closely super- 
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vised by Mr. Leland, who has the matter in charge. Mr. Leland 
expects to save time by acquiring the manuscript of a calendar of 
documents in the " Correspondance Generale, Louisiane ", which, as 
has heretofore been mentioned in this journal, was at one time pre- 
pared by an official of the Archives of the Ministry of the Colonies 
with the expectation that it would be printed by that ministry. It 
is expected that the calendar which the Committee of Seven has in 
charge may be ready for print before the end of the year 1912. 

In the same conference Mr. F. A. Sampson of the Missouri State 
Historical Society spoke on Publicity as a Means of Adding to Col- 
lections, describing the modes by which societies or departments 
might bring home to the public a better knowledge of what should 
be brought into historical collections and a warmer interest in sup- 
plying them with the things which it is their function to preserve. 
Professor Clarence W. Alvord of Illinois treated of the Preserva- 
tion and Care of Collections, occupying his remarks mainly with 
the processes of restoration and treatment of manuscripts, and illus- 
trating those processes by the exhibition of examples. 

The first general session of the Association took place on Wednes- 
day evening. It was opened by an address of welcome on behalf 
of the community, by the governor of Indiana, Hon. Thomas R. 
Marshall. The presidential address which followed, on Social 
Forces in American History, by Professor Frederick J. Turner of 
Harvard University, has already been printed in this journal, in the 
number preceding this. It suffices here to say, that he dealt, as only 
a devoted and accomplished student of Western history could do, 
with the new light cast on our whole history by the extraordinary 
developments of the last twenty years, and with the new duties 
which this imposes on the historian. 

Appropriately to the fiftieth anniversary of the winter of Seces- 
sion, a large place was given in the public sessions of the Association 
to the political events of 1860-1861, Thursday morning's session 
being occupied with affairs at the North, Friday's at the South. 
The former series was opened by Professor Carl R. Fish of the 
University of Wisconsin with a paper on the Decision of the Ohio 
Valley. 

The purpose of his paper was, first, to show the essential unity 
of that valley in i860 and the necessity that the whole valley should 
come to the same decision in the division of the country; and, sec- 
ondly, to show that its voice was necessarily given in favor of the 
unity of the whole country. The essential elements of homogeneity 
in the valley were the similarity of its stock, of its occupations, and 
in particular of its commercial life, the main object of the valley 
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merchants being to find an outlet for their surplus products and the 
most convenient markets from which to purchase their importations. 
By i860 the Mississippi had almost ceased to be an avenue of export 
and the Northern and European markets which were reached by 
means of the railroads to the North and East had become much more 
important than the Southern. A study of the elections of i860 and 
1861, while revealing minor sectional differences within the valley, 
shows this essential unity. In i860 a majority voted for the com- 
promise candidates, Bell and Douglas; and even the Breckinridge 
vote, except in western and to some extent in southern Kentucky, 
is by no means to be counted as a vote against national unity. While 
there was a majority in the valley for peace, there was an even 
larger majority for union. 

In a paper on the Dred Scott Decision, more particularly on the 
declaration that the eighth section of the Missouri Compromise Act 
was unconstitutional, Professor Edward S. Corwin of Princeton 
declared his persuasion that the usual historical verdict with refer- 
ence to that announcement needs revision on two points: first, as 
to its being obiter dictum, and secondly, as to its basis. The paper 
may be expected to appear later in this journal. 

Professor Andrew C. McLaughlin of the University of Chicago 
read a paper on the Doctrine of State Sovereignty and Secession. 
It showed the necessary basis of that doctrine to be the assertion 
that the states were separate sovereignties before the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution, and that they adopted the Constitution 
separately. The doctrine does not rely to any great extent on any 
expressed intention of the men of 1788 to retain the states in undi- 
minished sovereignty or on any such conscious purpose, for there 
is practically no contemporaneous testimony or evidence that the 
men who adopted the Constitution believed that the states remained 
sovereign and could secede at will. The theory rests upon the meta- 
physical supposition that if the states acted separately, their action 
did not result in the establishment of unity or a government with 
power of compulsion over them. The Virginia and Kentucky Reso- 
lutions were based on the principles of the American Revolution, 
not on those of the War of Secession. The paper also called atten- 
tion to the struggles in the early part of the nineteenth century con- 
cerning the right of the central government to judge of its own 
powers. The question of this right, rather than of any clear-cut 
doctrine of state sovereignty and secession, was the question under 
discussion in the first quarter of the century. After a consideration 
of the theories of Judge Roane, John Taylor, and others of the 
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South, the paper ended with a consideration of the pivotal points in 
the arguments of Calhoun. 

The morning session was concluded with a paper by Judge 
Daniel W. Howe of the Indiana Historical Society respecting the 
Development of War Spirit in the North, in which he described, 
with vividness and warmth derived from personal remembrance, the 
events of Secession; the varying opinions prevalent in the closing 
months of i860; the peace measures of Congress; the discussions 
respecting the Charleston forts; the vacillations of Buchanan; the 
hesitancy during the first month of Lincoln's administration; the 
bombardment of Fort Sumter; the call to arms and the immediate 
and impressive response. 

As on the previous day, the afternoon was given up to confer- 
ences — a conference on Medieval History presided over by Pro- 
fessor Earle W. Dow of the University of Michigan ; a conference 
of Archivists presided over by Professor Herman V. Ames of the 
University of Pennsylvania, chairman of the Public Archives Com- 
mission; and a conference of Teachers of History in Teachers' Col- 
leges and Normal Schools, of which the chairman was Professor 
Albert H. Sanford of the State Normal School at La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 

The first of these was in practice almost confined to the medieval 
history of England. A paper on Royal Purveyance in England 
during the Fourteenth Century, by Professor Chalfant Robinson of 
Yale, rested mainly upon the Speculum Regis of Simon Islip, after- 
wards archbishop of Canterbury, a document consisting of a series 
of remonstrances addressed to Edward III., in whose reign the 
abuses of purveyance were peculiarly burdensome. Taken in con- 
junction with the great statute of 36 Edward III. on purveyance, 
this document furnishes a comprehensive picture of the wrongs suf- 
fered by humble Englishmen from the action of the king's officers. 
The Speculum Regis, compiled in 1337 and 1345, furnishes graphic 
pictures of what happened in specific instances of the exercise of 
royal purveyance. 

The only other formal paper read in this conference was one 
by Professor James F. Baldwin of Vassar College on the Records 
of the Privy Seal, his endeavor being to show how the wide scope 
of operations under the Privy Seal made the miscellaneous records 
of its office useful for a multitude of topics in English medieval 
history. He dwelt specifically upon the warrants of the Treasurer 
and Chancellor; upon the letters and writs not destined for the 
Great Seal; upon the Wardrobe and its diplomatic functions; and 
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upon the various records illustrative of the history of the King's 
Council. 

The remainder of the proceedings in this conference was given 
to a less formal consideration of profitable opportunities for investi- 
gation in English medieval history. In opening the discussion Pro- 
fessor Cheyney of the University of Pennsylvania inquired into 
what might be done by the use of a sane comparative method, espe- 
cially as between legislative development in France and England, 
and several of those who followed him dwelt in one way or another 
on the same point, Professor Vincent especially urging work depict- 
ing medieval society in motion rather than the exclusive study of 
the origin and growth of institutions, while Professor C. H. Mcllwain 
of Bowdoin College pleaded for more attention to the study of his- 
torical jurisprudence and of legal ideas. 

The conference of Archivists, held now for the second time, 
distinctly justified its existence. Very appropriately, it was opened 
by an account of the International Conference of Archivists held at 
Brussels last August, at which the American Historical Association 
was represented by four delegates. The narrative was prepared by 
one of these, Mr. A. J. F. van Laer of Albany, who set forth fully 
and clearly the discussions and results of the congress. The progress 
in the acquisition of modern administrative records, the development 
of archives for economic history, and the improvements in the train- 
ing of archive officials, were well brought out. Among the resolu- 
tions voted at Brussels the one most important for American archi- 
vists was that which declared emphatically the general European 
opinion that the arrangement of papers in archives should respect 
the principe de provenance, keeping original deposits together and 
basing classification strictly on the organic relations between the 
offices from which the documents were derived. 

In a paper on the Concentration of State and National Archives, 
Dr. Dunbar Rowland of Mississippi endeavored to apply the lessons 
of European experience and of the historical use of archives to the 
problem of bringing better order and system into the management 
of American archives, now frequently chaotic in respect to colloca- 
tion, administration, and classification. He advocated concentration 
into state archives, furnished with adequate buildings, and uniform 
state care. Mr. Gaillard Hunt, chief of the Division of Manu- 
scripts in the Library of Congress, speaking with respect to the 
archives of our national government, dwelt especially upon the need 
of a proper National Archive Building in Washington, and gave a 
rapid survey of the best points in the archive repositories of Europe 
with a view to showing what such a building should be, in order to 
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serve at the same time the needs of government business, which 
must of necessity come first, and the purposes of the historical 
student. 

Further remarks in this conference were made by Professor 
Frederic L. Paxson of the University of Wisconsin, on the practice 
of the English and other archives with respect to the fixing of the 
dividing date between papers which may be examined and those 
which for governmental reasons are withheld ; by Mr. Dan E. Clark 
of Iowa, on the progress of legislation respecting archives in that 
state and the administration of the present excellent system; by 
Professor Eugene C. Barker of the University of Texas, on the 
recent law in that state organizing the Library and Historical Com- 
mission ; by Professor Harlow Lindley of Earlham College, on the 
question what materials should go into the archives of the state; 
by Mr. R. D. W. Connor of the North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion, on its work; by Mr. Demarchus C. Brown, on the efforts now 
making in Indiana ; by Mr. Asa C. Tilton of the Connecticut State 
Library, on the relations between state archives and state libraries ; 
by Professor Justin H. Smith, who spoke with reference to the needs 
and interests of the private investigator; and by Mr. J. F. Jameson, 
on the movement in Washington for a proper National Archive 
Building and the work of the Association's committee on that 
subject. 

The last of the conferences of this afternoon, that of Teachers 
of History in Teachers' Colleges and Normal Schools, was occupied 
with the question of the preparation which teachers of history in 
schools should be required to have. Professor Edgar Dawson of 
the Normal College in New York City contrasted the preparative 
work expected in France and Germany of teachers of history in 
secondary schools — including university work at least equal to that 
required for the doctor's degree — with the much lower standards of 
eligibility for high school teachers of history in America, and warmly 
commended the California requirement of a year of graduate resi- 
dence at a university and a recommendation from the university 
department in which the candidate has studied. Professor Thomas 
N. Hoover of the State Normal College of the Ohio University 
described systematically the defects in the present teaching and the 
ways in which these might be remedied by better academic educa- 
tion followed by superior professional training. 6 Professor Frank 
S. Bogardus of the Indiana State Normal School at Terre Haute 
believed that the path of success in any endeavor after improvement 

' The papers of Professors Dawson and Hoover may be expected to appear 
in the History Teachers' Magazine for May. 
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lay in co-operation with the general movement toward improving the 
qualifications of secondary school teachers of all sorts, and dwelt, 
as did Professor Harold W. Foght of the Missouri State Normal 
School at Kirksville, on the proper proportions between the require- 
ments in respect to academic training (substantially a college degree) 
and the requirements in respect to professional or pedagogical 
training. 

Miss Sarah M. Riggs of the Iowa State Teachers' College at 
Cedar Falls read the concluding paper of this conference, on the 
preparation necessary for the teaching of history in the grades, 
describing the course which schools aiming to prepare teachers of 
history should provide, not only in history but in allied subjects, 
such as geography and economics, and in psychology, with special 
reference to the development of the mind of the child. 7 The discus- 
sions of these papers made evident an earnest and general conviction 
that we should have in America far better preparation than hitherto 
for the work of teaching history in schools. A committee, Pro- 
fessor Edward C. Page, Miss Julia A. King, and Professor Henry 
Johnson, was appointed with reference to provision for similar con- 
ferences at subsequent meetings. 

A general session devoted to papers in European history was held 
on Thursday evening. Five papers were read. The first, by Pro- 
fessor Laurence M. Larson of the University of Illinois, was on 
the Efforts of the Danish Kings to Recover the English Crown 
after the Death of Harthacnut. The speaker believed that it was 
Cnut's intention to leave the empire to Harthacnut. This arrange- 
ment was disturbed by the failure of direct heirs, and by revolu- 
tionary movements in Norway, leading to intermittent warfare 
between Norway and Denmark lasting for more than two decades. 
The Danish attempts at invasion in 1069, 1075, an d IQ 85 were dis- 
cussed with especial reference to the causes that brought failure — in 
the first instance the breakdown of Sweyn's ambitious plan of 
reducing Norway, in the second the lack of co-operation on the part 
of the English, who remembered the devastation of the Vale of 
York, and in the third the renewal of war on Cnut's Saxon frontier 
immediately after the death of Gregory VII. The Domesday survey 
may have been in part a result of financial difficulties brought on by 
William's elaborate preparations to meet the threatened invasion; 
but it can hardly be true that the Salisbury oath was the outcome 
of this danger. 

Dr. Roland G. Usher contibuted Some Critical Notes on the 
Works of S. R. Gardiner. As his readers are well aware, Dr. 

' Ibid. 
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Gardiner leaves them to infer his views of the character and of the 
general development of the story from brief remarks interjected from 
time to time into the narrative. An attempt to elaborate from these 
fragments a connected and clear statement of Gardiner's conceptions 
concerning the characters of Charles, Laud, Pym, Strafford, and 
Cromwell, and concerning his conception of the English constitution, 
and the sense in which he used the word " nation ", had seemed to 
Dr. Usher to lay bare grave inconsistencies of language and even of 
thought, which he proceeded to discuss in detail. 

Upon the basis of extensive researches in both the English and 
Dutch archives Professor Ralph C. H. Catterall of Cornell Univer- 
sity discoursed upon Anglo-Dutch Relations, 1654-1660. During 
these years, and indeed before and after, these relations centre about 
the attempt of the Dutch to persuade the English to adopt a policy 
of freedom in regard to commerce and navigation. After the peace 
of 1654 efforts were made to secure the revocation of the Navigation 
Act. Failing in this, the Dutch ambassadors pushed for a marine 
treaty which should recognize the principle of " free ships, free 
goods ", remove the great abuses attending the exercise of the right 
of search upon the part of the English, and restrict the definition of 
contraband goods to objects directly used in waging war. Nieu- 
poort's persistent but skilful endeavors to secure these objects, the 
counter-propositions of the English, and the negotiations, especially 
during the years 1656 and 1657, were described in detail. Delayed 
by the constitutional debates in England and suspended as nearly 
hopeless at the end of 1657, the negotiations were made impossible 
of renewal by the Dutch blockade of Lisbon in the autumn of the 
next year, and though Nieupoort persisted, the Restoration found 
matters in exactly the same state as had existed in 1654. 

After this paper Professor H. Morse Stephens of the University 
of California gave an entertaining informal address upon the His- 
toriography of the French Revolution, with special reference to and 
commendation of the work of Aulard. 

The last paper of the evening was read by Professor Charles D. 
Hazen of Smith College, on Alexis de Tocqueville and the Republic 
of 1848. When the Second Republic was proclaimed Tocqueville 
immediately rallied to it, although he had never believed a republic 
suitable for France. He now considered, however, that it offered 
the only means of preserving her from anarchy or a dictatorship. 
He was appointed by the National Assembly a member of the com- 
mittee to form the constitution, served as Minister of Foreign Affairs 
under Louis Napoleon from June to October, 1849, and was a mem- 
ber of a committee on the revision of the constitution in 1851. Mr. 
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Hazen described in detail the acts and opinions of Tocqueville re- 
specting the formation of the constitution during the period of his 
service in the first of these three capacities, and his endeavors in the 
latter two to preserve the republic by foiling the ambitions of the 
prince president. 

The session of the last morning was, as has been mentioned, 
devoted to further papers related to the fiftieth anniversary of Seces- 
sion. The formal papers were preceded by a most delightful in- 
formal talk on the part of Dr. James B. Angell, president emeritus 
of the University of Michigan, entitled Some Recollections of a 
Horseback Ride through the South in 1850. Starting from Win- 
chester, Virginia, the route of this expedition passed through 
Charlottesville, Charlotte, Columbia, Charleston, Augusta, Atlanta, 
into Florida, with subsequent visits to Montgomery, Mobile, and New 
Orleans. From a political point of view the matters mainly touched 
upon were on the one hand the general restiveness and tendency 
towards secession in that year, and on the other hand the conser- 
vatism in respect to such movements which the commercial spirit had 
inspired in the cities. But the speaker dwelt more largely, and most 
entertainingly, upon the social and picturesque features of Southern 
life which in successive places of the sojourn impressed the mind 
of a young Northern observer. 

Professor David Y. Thomas of the University of Arkansas dis- 
cussed the Lower South in the Election of i860. He showed that 
the county and state conventions had assumed a radical position, but 
that among the delegates to them there was a decided preponderance 
of lawyers and office-holders, and very few planters. Upon careful 
comparison of the election returns, county by county, and the statis- 
tics with respect to slavery, Professor Thomas concluded that the 
general tendency of the slaveholders, especially those who held many 
slaves, was to support the conservative Bell, while that of the poorer 
non-slaveholders was to support the radical Breckinridge. The 
wealthy slaveholders were almost unanimously agreed upon their 
rights in the territories, though they differed as to the expediency of 
pushing radical demands. The speaker set forth the reasons why the 
non-slaveholders maintained their alliance with the slaveholders, or 
continued to follow contentedly their lead. 

The second Southern paper was that of Professor William K. 
Boyd of Trinity College, on North Carolina on the Eve of Seces- 
sion. Some phases of Southern life often lost from sight in dis- 
cussions of slavery and secession are illustrated by the case of 
North Carolina. These are : a social system in which the predomi- 
nant type was the small farmer of moderate means; an economic 
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and political cleavage between the eastern and western counties; a 
less extensive development of slavery than in the far South, and 
indeed an attitude in the western counties of protest against domi- 
nation by the interest of slavery; and finally, a political opinion in 
regard to federal relations strongly affected by the Whig control, 
which had lasted from 1836 to 1850. From 1850 to i860 the main 
struggle was between those who wished to co-operate with the far 
South in demanding opportunity for slavery in the territories, and 
the Whigs and conservative Democrats who opposed that propa- 
ganda. The speaker reviewed the other issues of the time, political 
and personal, and the action of the North Carolina delegates to the 
National Democratic Convention of i860. An analysis of the votes 
of that year seemed to him to show that the small majority of 
Breckinridge was really a rebuke to the radical democracy, an atti- 
tude evidenced again in February, 1861, and maintained until Lin- 
coln's call for troops. 

The paper of Professor William E. Dodd of the University of 
Chicago on the Fight for the Northwest in i860 we shall have 
the pleasure of presenting to our readers in a subsequent number. 
That of Mr. Armand J. Gerson of the University of Pennsylvania 
on the Inception of the Montgomery Convention began with a con- 
sideration of the work of those commissioners whom the seceding 
states appointed to confer with each other and with other slave states 
in December, i860, and January, 1861. The adoption of February 
4 as the date of the proposed convention was due to a proposal to 
that effect agreed upon by the South Carolina commissioners before 
they departed to their respective destinations. The adoption of 
Montgomery as the place was due to a suggestion let fall by the 
South Carolina commissioner to Alabama in an address before the 
Alabama Convention, upon which ensued an invitation from that 
state. Many writers have attributed one or both of these decisions 
to the action of Mississippi, but this Mr. Gerson showed to be 
erroneous. 

The final session of the Association, held on Friday evening (the 
annual business meeting having already taken place in the after- 
noon), was devoted to the reading of a single paper, of much bril- 
liancy of style and importance of content, and its discussion from 
various points of view. The paper, by Professor James H. Robin- 
son of Columbia University, was on The Relation of History to 
the Newer Sciences of Man. Mr. Robinson pointed out that 
history had since the middle of the nineteenth century been mainly 
engaged in making itself scientifically presentable by a scrupulous 
criticism of its sources, a detailed study of past events and condi- 
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tions, and the elimination of the older supernatural, metaphysical, 
and anthropocentric interpretations. This arduous process has 
proved so absorbing that historical students have not as yet taken 
full account of either the discovery of man's descent from the lower 
animals or of the vast period during which he now appears to have 
been living on the globe. The organic sciences as well as those 
dealing with man specifically have been revolutionized by the interpre- 
tations and explanations suggested by the evolutionary theory. In 
the work of the historian, strangely enough, the genetic element is as 
yet far less common than would seem natural and essential. His- 
tory, in one sense, is as yet less historical in its mode than comparative 
anatomy. Moreover, during the past forty or fifty years a number 
of new social sciences have been developing, the results of which 
ought to have an important influence in modifying our notions of 
man and his development. Among these newer ways of studying 
man are anthropology, the study of comparative religions, pal- 
ethnology, social psychology and its essential basis, animal psychol- 
ogy. Our conceptions of race, of culture, its origin and transmission, 
of progress and decline, of " human nature ", and of all religious 
phenomena have been profoundly modified by anthropological and 
psychological investigations. As yet historical students continue to 
use the terms in senses which have been outlawed and thus run grave 
danger of misunderstanding and misinterpreting many vital phe- 
nomena. 

Professor George L. Burr said that while, like Mr. Robinson, 
he held that all the sciences are sisters and should be fellow-workers, 
and while with him he deprecated a history that is merely antiquarian 
and a Historismus that has lost its touch with life, he could see no 
reason for including under the name of history the sciences which 
are only her neighbors. The scholars now held up to our admira- 
tion by Mr. Robinson are far from doing this. Propositions learned 
by rote, however true, do not make up a science. A science is our 
science only in so far as we can use its processes and test its results. 
When biology and anthropology have explained for us all they can, 
when the social sciences shall have accounted for every survival, 
every instinct, every imitation, there will still remain for history 
a field broad enough and noble enough for any study; and woe 
betide the social sciences themselves if we forget it. 

Further comments were made by Professor George W. Knight 
of the Ohio State University. Since primarily history deals with 
mankind in past action, it is its business to accept and to use what- 
ever solid results of other sciences make possible a better under- 
standing of mankind. But similarly, the other sciences of man 
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rely and must rely upon history to furnish them data which they 
accept as of assistance in their primary fields. There is a never 
ceasing mutuality of interest and interchange of results between them 
all. Without differing from Professor Robinson as to the influence 
which the newer sciences ought to have on the historian, he held 
that that influence had already been working, in a degree greater 
than the latter had seemed to recognize. He drew particular atten- 
tion to the duty of the instructor in history to make sure that his 
students became acquainted with the important verities of the other 
sciences of mankind. 

Professor George H. Mead of the University of Chicago held 
that the matter of history, man, has in fact become different because 
of the scientific advances upon which Professor Robinson dwelt. 
The older histories had been political because society's conscious 
efforts had taken the form of endeavors to solve political problems. 
More recently we have become more occupied with social problems 
and history would probably respond to this change by a difference 
of treatment and a different relation to the sciences. 

The transactions of the annual business meeting remain to be 
reported. It will without doubt be agreed that they show a substan- 
tial year's progress on the part of the Association and its various 
standing committees and commissions. The report of the secretary, 
Mr. Waldo G. Leland, showed a total membership of 2925. That 
of the treasurer, Dr. Clarence W. Bowen, showed net receipts of 
$10,078, net expenditures of $9,318, an increase of $615 during the 
year in the funds of the Association, and total assets of $27,518. 

The Historical Manuscripts Commission reported concerning 
the completion of the Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic 
of Texas and the preparation for publication of a body of cor- 
respondence of Robert Toombs, Alexander H. Stephens, and Howell 
Cobb. The Public Archives Commission reported its expectation 
of printing in the next annual volume reports on the archives of 
Indiana, Kentucky, and Nebraska, and its intention to prepare for 
publication a list of commissions and instructions issued to colonial 
governors and of all representations and reports of the Board of 
Trade. The committee on the Justin Winsor Prize reported the 
award of the prize to Dr. Edward R. Turner of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege for an essay entitled " The Negro of Pennsylvania — Slavery, 
Servitude and Freedom, 1699-1861 ". Upon joint representations 
from this committee and from the committee on the Herbert Baxter 
Adams Prize it was voted by the Association that the regulations of 
the competition should be so amended that after 191 1 the essays shall 
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be submitted on or before July 1 of the given year, instead of 
October 1. 

Brief reports were also made on behalf of the Pacific Coast 
Branch (represented on the present occasion by Professor H. Morse 
Stephens), the Board of Editors of this journal, the Committee on 
Publication, the Committee on Bibliography, the General Committee, 
the general editor of the Original Narratives of Early American 
History, and the Committee on a Bibliography of Modern English 
History. The report of the Committee of Five on History in Sec- 
ondary Schools was understood to be already in the press, to be 
published by the Macmillan Company within the ensuing three 
months. The bibliography of modern English history is being 
prepared by the joint efforts of an American and an English com- 
mittee, the former dealing with the Tudor period, the latter with 
that of the Stuarts. 

Upon recommendation of the Executive Council a resolution was 
passed for petitioning Congress to erect in Washington a National 
Archives Building in which the records of the government may be 
concentrated, properly cared for, and preserved; and the prosecu- 
tion of the matter was entrusted to a committee of the Council 
already having efforts of a similar purpose in charge. 8 

Upon invitations from Buffalo and Ithaca it was voted that the 
next annual meeting should be held at Buffalo in the last days of 
December, 191 1, with a final day's excursion to Ithaca. The 
Council announced the membership of the Committee on Programme 
for that meeting and of the Local Committee of Arrangements, and 
the membership for the ensuing year of the various permanent com- 
mittees and commissions. A list of these follows. 

Professor Andrew C. McLaughlin, whose term as a member of 
the Board of Editors of this journal expired December 31, 1910, 
was re-elected by the Council for a further period of six years. 

The committee on nominations, Professors Frank H. Hodder, 
Frank M. Anderson, and John M. Vincent, proposed a list of 
officers, all of whom were chosen by the Association. Professor 
William M. Sloane was elected president for the ensuing year, 
Theodore Roosevelt and Professor William A. Dunning vice-presi- 
dents, Mr. Waldo G. Leland was re-elected secretary, Professor 
Charles H. Haskins secretary of the Council, Dr. Clarence W. Bowen 
treasurer, and Mr. A. Howard Clark curator. In the place of Pro- 
fessors Farrand and Hodder, who had served three terms on the 

8 A memorial prepared by the committee was presented in the Senate in Feb- 
ruary by Senator Lodge and in the House of Representatives by Mr. George P. 
Lawrence, and is printed as 61 Cong., 3 sess., Sen. Doc. No. 838. 
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Executive Council, Professors James A. Woodburn and Fred M. 
Fling were chosen. 

Officers and Committees of the American Historical 

Association 
President, Professor William M. Sloane, New 

York. 
First Vice-President, Theodore Roosevelt, Esq., New York. 
Second Vice-President, Professor William A. Dunning, New 

York. 
Secretary, Waldo G. Leland, Carnegie Institution, 

Washington. 
Secretary to the Council.Proitssor Charles H. Haskins, 15 Pres- 

cott Hall, Cambridge. 
Treasurer, Clarence W. Bowen, Esq., 130 Fulton 

Street, New York. 
Curator, A. Howard Clark, Esq., Smithsonian In- 

stitution, Washington. 
Executive Council (in addition to the above-named officers) : 
Hon. Andrew D. White, 1 Professor George B. Adams, 1 

President James B. Angell, 1 Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, 1 

Henry Adams, Esq., 1 Professor Frederick J. Turner, 1 

James Schouler, Esq., 1 Professor Evarts B. Greene, 

James Ford Rhodes, Esq., 1 Professor Charles H. Hull, 

Charles Francis Adams, Esq., 1 Professor Franklin L. Riley, 
Rear-Admiral Alfred T. Mahan, 1 Professor Edwin Erie Sparks, 
Professor John B. McMaster, 1 Professor James A. Woodburn, 
Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, 1 Professor Fred M. Fling. 

J. Franklin Jameson, Esq., 1 

Committees: 

Committee on Programme for the Twenty-seventh Annual Meet- 
ing: Professor Charles H. Hull, Ithaca, N. Y., chairman; 

William E. Dodd, William S. Ferguson, Jesse S. Reeves, 

Ferdinand Schevill, George M. Wrong. 
Local Committee of Arrangements for that Meeting: 

chairman ; Frank H. Severance, secretary ; 

Charles H. Hull. 
Editors of the American Historical Review: Professor George 

B. Adams, Yale University, chairman; George L. Burr, J. 

Franklin Jameson, Andrew C. McLaughlin, William M. 

Sloane, Frederick J. Turner. 

1 Ex-presidents. 
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Historical Manuscripts Commission: Worthington C. Ford, Esq., 
Massachusetts Historical Society, chairman; Clarence W. 
Alvord, Julian P. Bretz, Herbert D. Foster, Ulrich B. Phillips, 
Frederick G. Young. 

Committee on the Justin Winsor Prise: Professor Claude H. Van 
Tyne, University of Michigan, chairman; Carl Becker, 
Francis A. Christie, John H. Latane, William MacDonald. 

Public Archives Commission: Professor Herman V. Ames, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, chairman; Charles M. Andrews, 
Robert D. W. Connor, Gaillard Hunt, Victor H. Paltsits, 
Dunbar Rowland, Jonas Viles. 

Committee on Bibliography: Professor Ernest C. Richardson, 
Princeton University, chairman ; W. Dawson Johnston, Fred- 
erick J. Teggart, George P. Winship. 

Committee on Publications: Professor William A. Dunning, Co- 
lumbia University, chairman; and {ex officiis) Herman V. 
Ames, George L. Burr, Worthington C. Ford, Charles H. 
Haskins, J. Franklin Jameson, Waldo G. Leland, Ernest C. 
Richardson, Claude H. Van Tyne. 

Committee on the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize: Professor 
George L. Burr, Cornell University, chairman ; Guy S. Ford, 
Edwin F. Gay, Charles D. Hazen, James W. Thompson. 

General Committee: Professor St. George L. Sioussat, University 
of the South, chairman; Walter L. Fleming, Albert E. Mc- 
Kinley, Clarence S. Paine, Frederic L. Paxson; and Waldo 
G. Leland and Henry W. Edwards, ex officiis. 

Committee on Bibliography of Modern English History: Pro- 
fessor Edward P. Cheyney, University of Pennsylvania, 
chairman; Arthur L. Cross, Roger B. Merriman, Ernest C. 
Richardson, Williston Walker. 

Conference of State and Local Historical Societies: Professor 
Isaac J. Cox, University of Cincinnati, chairman; Waldo G. 
Leland, secretary. 

Committee to Study and Report to the Council upon the Certifi- 
cation of High School Teachers of History: Professor Dana 
C. Munro, University of Wisconsin, chairman; Kendric C. 
Babcock, Edgar Dawson, Robert A. Maurer. 



